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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 1 

MY report on German philosophy in the Nineteenth Century 
(Monist, Vol. I. No. 2) referred in closing to the necessity 
for meeting the increasing influence of theological power and cler- 
ical philosophy with a vigorous combination and development of 
the results of free inquiry into a well-grounded, monistic theory of 
the universe. It does not seem as though this admonition had 
found any accord in the inner tendencies of philosophic thought in 
Germany. True, we may regard such a work as Wilhelm Wundt's 
System der Philosophie as a vigorous step in this direction, although 
the circle which it can influence is of course only a narrow one be- 
cause of the difficulty of presentation and because of the extraordi- 
nary subtlety of the abstractions treated. Wundt, the ablest force 
in German philosophy since the death of Lotze and Fechner, is 
qualified for such a work of systematisation by the fact that he is a 
citizen of two realms which have often seemed to be arrayed in 
hostility in the nineteenth century: natural science and philosophy. 
And the system which he presents as the result of his life-work is 
beyond doubt and in the best sense monistic. True, it refrains from 
abolishing the distinction between nature and spirit by any such 
conceptual unity as that by which either nature is spiritualised or 
the spirit materialised, after the fashion of idealism or material- 
ism. But it does not for all that separate them after the fashion 
of dualism. To it the spirit-world is a paralleL manifestation to 

1 Translated from the manuscript of Prof. F. Jodl by W. H. Carruth of the 
University of Kansas. 
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the natural world, and is associated with the highest forms of the 
latter in organic life. The spirit is developed from nature ; nature 
is the preparatory stage of the spirit, and accordingly in its very 
essence and action a self-development of the spirit. Only in two 
points does this system overstep the limits which a strictly critical 
treatment would perhaps endeavor to observe. These are the no- 
tion of life and the notion of the collective will. The phenomena 
of the organic world seem intelligible to Wundt only upon the as- 
sumption that the highest forms of natural causality manifested in 
them are at the same time the results of spiritual forces — of the 
will. Thence their adaptation to their purposes. The will of liv- 
ing creatures is the creator of objective purposes in nature, inas- 
much as it has itself exercised a modifying influence upon her or- 
ganisms. This is a significant after-effect of Schopenhauer's notions 
appearing at the close of the century. Perhaps Schopenhauer's 
Platonism has also influenced Wundt's notion of the collective will, 
to which he ascribes an importance greater than it commonly re- 
ceives in psychology and sociology. Here too there is room for 
doubt whether in every case where we meet expressions of the will 
of a collective body we have to deal with a really independent ex- 
istence of this collective will, or whether it is not rather merely an 
aggregation of individual wills with common aims and common 
means of expression. But the vital point of the whole is a gen- 
uinely modern thought : the notion of a collective human ideal, 
the establishment of a general community of purpose in mankind 
as foundation for the greatest possible development of human ener- 
gies devoted to the production of the things of the spirit. And 
from this point Wundt too finally enters the region of the tran- 
scendental. The ideal of civilisation shares in the transient char- 
acter of all earthly ambitions. It may be regarded as the final goal 
of the order of things which we know, but not as the absolute ulti- 
mate goal ; it is itself only an element of a more universal order of 
things which Wundt calls God. I consider this adoption and adap- 
tation of a traditional mode of expression not quite justified. For, 
since Wundt characterises the notion of a direct interference of his 
divinity with the affairs of the world as unthinkable and even irre- 
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ligious, and reduces the idea of immortality to that of the perma- 
nence of objective spiritual values, this conception of God lacks 
entirely the traditional content. It seems to me to express only the 
conviction that the forms of the highest spiritual life have a signifi- 
cance not merely for this earth, but for the universe ; that not only 
the laws of nature but also the moral laws are cosmic laws, — a con- 
viction in which this modern monism closely approaches the older 
speculative idealism. 

It is unnecessary to refer to further details of this philosophy. 
Wundt's name is familiar to the whole world, and his utterances 
are sure of being considered and weighed wherever philosophy is 
cultivated. Therefore I would like to call the attention of my read- 
ers to some more recent works by less-known men, who likewise 
attempt by philosophic methods to shape the results of modern 
research into a consistent whole. 

Gideon Spicker's book, Der Kampf zweier Weltansckauungen, 1 
is the outcome of the close reciprocal influence of historical studies 
and systematic labors. The author, who is a professor in the Aka- 
demie at Munster in Westphalia, calls the work in a sub-title : a 
critique of ancient and most recent philosophy including Christian 
revelation. In many respects it recalls an earlier work of the same 
author : Ueber die Ursachen des Verfalls der Philosophie in alter und 
neuer Zeit. The cause of this decay seems to Spicker to be the 
same in all times : the diversion of philosophy from its speculative 
problems, the neglect of reflection on those "solely great and im- 
portant themes " for the sake of which alone, as Schelling some- 
where says, it is worth while to pursue philosophy. 

Such a demand is not to-day popular everywhere in the ranks 
of those who call themselves philosophers. Often and emphatically 
the opposite view has been expressed : that this very love of spec- 
ulation is the curse of philosophy, the source of numerous extrava- 
gances, the reason of its being discredited in the eyes of exact sci- 
ence. This view, which tends to resolve philosophy into a group 
of special sciences, destroys the very life of philosophy, as Spicker 

■Stuttgart, 1898. 
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sees it. He cites the case of history. Any one, he says, who con- 
siders how the transcendental idea holds its own and comes to the 
front beside the empirical, throughout the whole course of human 
thought, cannot doubt that we have to do with a profound spiritual 
need, and cannot believe that the present predominance of the em- 
pirical method of thought and investigation is the final stage of our 
development. Any one who should propose to banish for ever from 
philosophy the investigation of the transcendental would inevitably 
lose all appreciation of the relative truth of earlier philosophical 
development; "he wanders through history as though it were a 
cemetery, regarding systems as graves and the works handed down 
to us as gravestones the only remaining purpose of which is to tell 
us who lie buried there." Spicker opposes with all his might such 
a merely negative valuation of the intellectual work which is stored 
up in the past development of philosophical thought, and I think 
he is quite right. No extension of the field of the special branches 
of philosophy, no amount of progress in the natural and the histo- 
rical sciences can satisfy the desire for the unification in incontro- 
vertible concepts of all our fields of knowledge, — the need, renewed 
with each generation, of formulating a theory of the universe. On 
the contrary, this need will continue to grow in proportion as the 
content of our knowledge increases and becomes actually enorm- 
ous. We already hear voices to-day, in the midst of our empiric- 
inductive and analytic age, which predict the near approach of a 
period of reconstruction and synthesis. 

However, Spicker's way of characterising what he calls "spec- 
ulation," or "the transcendent function of philosophy," is not al- 
ways acceptable. We shall willingly agree with him when he points 
out as a distinction between speculation and empiricism that every 
special science is restricted to a sort of partial completeness, while 
speculation directs its attention always and everywhere to the com- 
pleteness of the whole. But this supports only in a limited sense 
the correctness of the proposition which Spicker maintains in the 
face of the empiricists : " Higher philosophy begins where experi- 
ence ends." How else can we attain to a practicable conception of 
the complete whole, to a theory of the universe, than upon the 
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basis of the logical examination of the greatest possible number of 
particular experiences ? We can, indeed, go beyond immediate ex- 
perience hypothetically, but whenever the consequences of our 
hypothesis are not verifiable we acquire no knowledge. 

But even this demand is not strictly maintained ; impercept- 
ibly something different takes its place : the demand for scientific 
knowledge of an ultimate principle, the knowledge of the absolute. 
This Spicker calls the ideal of philosophy, and this ideal has both 
an objective and a subjective import, because the conception of the 
absolute has become all powerful in all possible states of civilisa- 
tion, and is yet to be perfected. In brief, the real aim of what he 
calls speculation is in Spicker's mind the deepening of the knowl- 
edge of God. If any one doubts this, Spicker himself offers him 
the most infallible demonstration in his Second Part, which he calls 
"Kritische Entwickelung des Princips," and in which three long 
chapters are devoted to the examination of pantheism, theism, and 
orthodoxism. They show incidentally that Spicker is by no means 
a secret partisan of the Church. His interpretation of history is 
entirely different from that which is popular with the Catholic 
Church. He recognises two periods of philosophical advance : that 
of Greek idealism, and that of modern speculative idealism ; scho- 
lasticism is regarded not as a climax, but only as a transition stage. 
Spicker reproaches it with having gathered together empirically its 
premises: i. e., Christian dogmatism and Aristotelian philosophy, 
harmonising them as far as possible instead of developing each in 
accordance with its logical content and deriving the world from 
them. 

Spicker recognises the universal truths contained in theoretical 
Christianity, but he attacks the rigid, inflexible form given these 
truths by theology, a form which makes them a check upon free 
thought and research. In enthusiastic words he everywhere advo- 
cates the autonomy of reason, which he calls the root and flower of 
the whole modern view of the universe. It constitutes the decisive 
difference between the modern man and the man of antiquity or of 
the Middle Ages. Kant, who in the Catholic view of history was 
the very spiritual seducer of the modern world, occupies in Spick- 
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er's opinion the centre of modern philosophy from Descartes to 
Hegel, just as Socrates did in the philosophy of antiquity between 
Thales and Plato. "Any one who goes beneath Kant's words and 
grasps simply and solely the idea of the problem will never deny the 
importance of his Kritik, apart from its untenable conclusions." 
Nevertheless, it is only a preparation, not a definitive achieve- 
ment. We must look to the future for the genius who shall make 
a systematic summary of the empiric and the speculative conclu- 
sions of the present day and represent the modern conception of 
the universe as did Aristotle that of antiquity, — not the immediate 
future, indeed, for to-day the general depreciation of speculative 
philosophy does not bespeak any great demand for such an unusual 
phenomenon. 

Despite these doubts, however, Spicker himself is not disposed 
to stop with the critical and methodic preparations for this task of 
the future. He promises the early conclusion of his work in the 
shape of a systematic section, intended to meet his own needs if 
not to satisfy an age lost in empiricism. I must defer until the 
completion of his work the discussion of his treatment of the ideas 
of God and of the notions of religion. It has many keen and not- 
able thoughts ; what their total significance may be can be shown 
only by the deductions which the author himself will make from it. 
In all directions Spicker's treatise offers a rich treat. He is a seri- 
ous, meditative spirit, equipped with a comprehensive knowledge 
of the spheres of philosophical and theological thought, and who, 
unconfused by ephemeral opinions and unconcerned about imme- 
diate success, goes his own quiet ways. There is reason to look 
forward with eagerness to the positive completion of his views. 

What Spicker promises for his Second Part, Wilhelm Haacke 
offers to give ready to hand in his essay, Die Schopfung des Menschen 
und seiner Ideale (Jena, 1895). This book also announces its pur- 
pose in its sub-title, "An attempt to reconcile religion and science." 
But while Spicker seeks for his undertaking a broad basis in the 
whole previous development of philosophic thought and in histori- 
cal and critical reflections, Haacke's attempt is founded chiefly on 
zoology and the doctrine of evolution. But the result he reaches 
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is not void of contradictions, and the genetic development of spir- 
itual phenomena is far from satisfactory. Haacke takes his stand 
frankly upon the platform of a mechanical theory of descent. He 
declares this to be the only authoritative theory in natural science, 
and gives it the most definite expression in the proposition, that 
the whole world is but a mass of unequally distributed atoms, which 
may be conceived as centres of condensation in a continuous and 
homogeneous matter, and subject to the laws of mechanics. And 
of all the mechanical theories of descent which are treated in detail 
in the Second Part, the only consistent one seems to him to be that 
of epigenesis, propounded at the end of the last century by Kaspar 
Wolf. In the form which he himself gives to this theory it teaches 
that the germ of the organism consists of a substance already shaped, 
from which the organs to come are developed by transformism by 
virtue of a formative principle inherent in all beings. This forma- 
tive principle Haacke calls the endeavor of every object in nature 
to come into equilibrium with its environment, and ascribes to it 
cosmic as well as psychologic significance which goes far beyond 
the ordinary scope of biology. 

A great part of the book, which is supplied with numerous 
illustrations, is accordingly devoted to the simple history of devel- 
opment. Aimed in a polemic spirit against Darwin, and especially 
against August Weismann and in general against the theory of pre- 
formation, it attempts to confront the two opposing theories with 
the whole wealth of the now available results of investigation, and 
to derive the development of animal forms, as well as of man as a 
member of the animal kingdom, from the endeavor after equilib- 
rium. The definitive criticism of this exposition belongs to biology. 

Personally I am much attracted to the purely mechanical the- 
ory of natural phenomena as well as to the idea of transformism, as 
opposed to any form of preformation. The way in which the phe- 
nomena of the soul and of civilisation — language, beauty, morality, 
truth, religion — are derived from the universal tendency toward 
equilibrium, and the way in which the author attempts to deduce 
from the same principle the practical norms for individual conduct 
as well as for the institutions of nations, is altogether too superfi- 
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cial. The inadequacy of these attempts can scarcely be doubted 
by one who is even moderately acquainted with the extraordinarily 
complex character of the problems treated and with the wealth of 
ideas in the sciences involved in their solution. Haacke's achieve- 
ment can be regarded at best only as a beginning, an index for 
seeking the manifestations of the principle of equilibrium in the 
spiritual world ; the author is very far from even the approach to a 
solution of this tremendous simplification and unification. 

While in this point he performs less than he promises, in 
other respects he gives more than necessary. From one who takes 
his stand upon the mechanical theory of descent and undertakes to 
describe the origin of man and his soul, we have a right to expect 
that his attention will be especially directed to the appearance of 
consciousness in the organic world. Numerous attempts have 
already been made to explain from the necessities of intensifying 
and developing life the origin of consciousness. One would think 
that the principle of equilibrium between the organism and its en- 
vironment would find important applications to this subject. But 
instead of a searching genetic investigation we find in Haacke only 
a dogma. In dealing with man and animal life we cannot possibly 
deny the parallelism of spiritual and mechanical phenomena, be- 
cause it is forced upon our attention by the most conclusive facts. 
Haacke postulates it outright for all the phenomena of nature, even 
for physiological and chemical processes, although here it ib not 
supported by a single fact, but is purely hypothetical. Haacke 
tries to overcome the dubious character of these assumptions by 
declaring: "Any one who rejects the assumption of a will in the 
inorganic world must be prepared to deny sensation and will to 
other men." Thus he arrives at Schopenhauer's familiar propo- 
sition : "Wherever there is motion there is will," to which is added 
in another place the proposition : "Wherever there is feeling there 
is the will to feel." As Schopenhauer makes will identical with 
life, so Haacke makes the will equivalent to equilibrium, the crea- 
tor of the world that we can observe and investigate. This assump- 
tion has for Haacke a different significance from that which it has 
for most other advocates of the idea of panpsychism. As a rule 
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they base their argument upon the impossibility of explaining the 
subjective as evolved from the objective. Therefore the psychic 
must be regarded as one of the elemental phases of the world. By 
his theory of the universe, which he regards as consisting of ma- 
terial elements and complexes which are at the same time souls or 
media of psychic phenomena, Haacke thinks he has prepared the 
way for the possibility of harmony between the mechanical and the 
teleological view of nature. This suggests that phase of Wundt's 
system which I have mentioned above. Now it is easy to see how 
much farther this panpsychism goes than that of Wundt, which at- 
tributes soul only to living beings. But Wundt makes a serious use 
of this animism for the explanation of objective teleology, while 
for Haacke this thought of panpsychism is merely a bit of decora- 
tion, a philosophic fad. Natural science is and must remain me- 
chanical. The author repeatedly declares that no knowledge can 
be derived from panpsychism. And yet he is in earnest about this 
fad. "It must permit us to give to science what belongs to sci- 
ence, and leave every one free to give to God what is God's." I 
have difficulty in following the author here. Will the course of the 
world, in which he sees only mechanical causality, be different if 
there is psychic activity behind all the phenomena of nature? And 
why introduce into a universe, whose supreme law has been an- 
nounced as the endeavor after equilibrium, such a "watch-maker" 
deism, to transform the chaos into a cosmos? The double-entry 
bookkeeping proposed by the author, with an account for science 
and another for faith, is an old and worn-out device, which will fail 
to satisfy the readers of The Monist, above all people. 

The book is another example of the familiar experience that it 
is a serious error for naturalists to assume that their equipment in 
natural science as such qualifies them for the solution of philosophic 
problems. And a specialist is amused by Haacke's assurance that 
his philosophy, despite occasional agreements with other thinkers, 
is strictly his own ; that the naturalist must make his own philoso- 
phy, in case he needs a philosophy. As though the development 
of a system of philosophy were something which could be accom- 
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plished quite on the side, and as though in such a way anything 
else than personal crotchets were likely to appear in the results. 

Much more peculiar than such mental gymnastics of a naturalist 
turned philosopher seem the dogmatic convictions of a philosopher 
turned theologian, as seen in the recently completed Geschichte 
des Idealismus by Otto Willmann, professor of philosophy and ped- 
agogy in the German university of Prague. What the author means 
by idealism is that dualistic and transcendental mode of thought 
which is anticipatively hinted in Indian, Jewish, and Orphic wis- 
dom and which first found its logically treated and formally com- 
pleted expression in Plato and Aristotle. The destinies of this 
mode of thought are in Willmann's mind the same as those of phi- 
losophy, and are a sort of drama of universal history in which the 
naturalism of all ages and especially all modern philosophy plays 
the role of " Diabolus," the evil principle. The more independent 
the development of philosophy since the age of the Reformation 
the more it rouses the wrath of Willmann. The "royal road of 
human thought," once found when the great systems of antiquity 
were enriched and deepened by the conceptions of Christian dog- 
matics, has been deserted in inexcusable frivolity. The whole phil- 
osophic development of modern times is a long and painful path of 
error : after the reign of genuine idealism, the reign of false ideal- 
ism culminating in Kant and bringing as its practical results the 
great revolutionary movements. The nineteenth century in its at- 
tempts to resume the method and course of scholasticism is slowly 
bringing some light into the boundless intellectual darkness, and 
finally, in the bull ALterni Pain's, Leo XIII. speaks the word of re- 
demption, leading philosophy back, after the endless fluctuation of 
systems, upon the firm foundation of Thomistic theory, the alliance 
between faith and reason. 

It is necessary to have read treatises of this sort in order to be 
clearly aware of the intellectual gulf which separates Catholicism 
and Catholic scholarship from that philosophical method which we 
are accustomed to regard as the achievement of the recent centu- 
ries. It is an impression similar to that which would be experi- 
enced by an astronomer if he unexpectedly came across an adher- 
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ent of the geocentric theory who should attempt to demonstrate 
that the history of astronomy since the time of Copernicus has 
been only a series of harmful errors. On this very account such 
works are of value. They throw a sharp light upon the error 
which has been implanted in many people by the outwardly so con- 
ciliatory friends of the present pontificate, to the effect that there 
is a real approach between modern science and Catholic orthodoxy. 
Such a reconciliation is impossible. For the very principle to 
which the modern world owes its proudest triumphs in thought as 
well as in action, the principle of the autonomy of reason, is in the 
eyes of the hieratic philosophy the root of all evil. But such books 
as Willmann's teach still more than this. They reveal a strange 
world, both theoretically and practically, in the profound intoler- 
ance which dominates them. That they oppose and condemn 
views unlike their own, is but natural. This is the right and duty 
of every strong and honest conviction. The offensive thing about 
this polemic method in history is that its followers make the 
"errors" of every thinker who deviates from the line of Plato, 
Aristotle, Aquinas, a matter of conscience, and ascribe them to 
moral turpitude. And this is what Willmann does, as Haffner had 
done before him, and before Haffner, Baader. Here the system to 
which these men are devoted shows its cloven foot, and teaches us 
what we might expect for intellectual freedom if ever this ortho- 
doxy again had control of "the secular arm." 

It is a wide horizon which is swept by the eye of a scholar like 
Willmann. All the resources of the most cunning literary training 
and of the most extensive reading are at his command, and there 
can be no doubt that Die Geschichte des Idealismus is one of the 
most impressive of all the philosophical works which have been 
written under the influence of the Catholic propaganda during the 
last few decades. And yet one draws a sigh of relief when he turns 
from its zeal-inspired pages to another work of history of recent 
date, in which Theodor Gomperz has begun to sum up the results 
of a long life of investigation : Griechische Denker, eine Geschichte 
der antiken Philosophic; I. Vol., 1896. To the task of painting a 
new panorama of Greek philosophy to succeed Zeller's classic book, 
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which has long been the property of international scholarship, 
Gomperz brings a remarkably well adapted equipment. For more 
than three decades he has been employed as a teacher of classical 
philology in the University of Vienna, devoting himself all this 
time in large measure to the work of linguistic and antiquarian in- 
vestigation of classic philosophical literature. He has not only 
worked over this literature even to its most minute details, but has 
increased its fragmentary and incomplete stock by important new 
discoveries. But the eye of the scholarly philologist reaches far- 
ther than this : it covers, one may say, the whole field of the writ- 
ings of antiquity, and has also the gift of using this field freely 
to supplement the often scanty and vague account of individual 
thinkers and their works, to throw light upon the numerous diffi- 
culties which make the pictures of ancient philosophers indistinct 
and unrecognisable. There is nothing in Gomperz of that philo- 
sophic bias, that monomania for antiquity which is so often felt in 
learned and enthusiastic antiquarians. His knowledge of antiquity 
is not an artificially animated mummy, but a portion of our own 
scientific thought. Not a world apart, but our world in the mak- 
ing. Only thus is the intellectual life of antiquity made really ac- 
cessible to us. The remote past becomes present. Hoary contro- 
versies, which seem to the untrained and uninitiated mind to be 
partly childish, partly irrelevant, take on the interest of burning 
questions of the day; we discover in them the problems that 
occupy us so intensely. Thus the philosophy of antiquity attains 
for the study of philosophy in general a pedagogic and propaedeu- 
tic value which has often been claimed for previous treatments of 
the subject, but which they have been able to demonstrate in prac- 
tice only in a very slight degree. We are here shown the problems 
of philosophic thought in their simplest forms, those forms in 
which for this very reason they are most accessible to the adept. I 
am disposed to rate this result even higher than the purely histori- 
cal result which Gomperz himself lays such emphasis upon, the 
perception of the Greek origin of our whole intellectual culture, a 
perception which is, in his opinion, the indispensable condition of 
liberating us from the too great influence of that origin. "If," says 
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Gomperz, ' ' we are not to regard what has come to pass as primi- 
tive and what is artificial as natural, we must attempt to understand 
thoroughly that process of development. Auguste Comte's utter- 
ance, which is so true in the sphere of practice, "We destroy only 
when we replace with something else," may fairly receive this par- 
allel in the sphere of theory, ' ' We refute only when we have ex- 
plained. " 

However, Gomperz expects from a thorough acquaintance with 
Greek antiquity positive gains for our scholarship. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the undeniable advance of modern thought be- 
yond the achievements of the Greeks is by no means uniform ; that 
it has been vastly less in the moral sciences than in the field of nat- 
ural science ; that many questions of fundamental theory still await 
their solution, even in the latter field, and that the most familiar 
and difficult of problems, while they have often changed their out- 
ward garb, remain after all at bottom the same. In this, too, I 
agree with Gomperz. Just such a treatise as his shows how many 
suggestions applying to the fundamental problems of philosophy 
are yet to be derived from Greek thought. "Les anciens ont tout dit, 
rien prouvi," — perhaps we are able to-day with our apparatus to 
prove many propositions which in ancient Greece were only inge- 
nious conjectures, and to refute many notions which in those days 
could maintain their equal value with the others. 

This is not the place to go into the merits of the present vol- 
ume. I would only refer to the rich background of general features 
of national life on which this picture of Greek philosophy is painted, 
and to the broad limits of the author's conception of philosophy, 
which permits him to consider also the adjoining territories of 
mathematical, natural, medical, and historical labors among the 
Greeks. A multitude of passages, which have hitherto bid defiance 
to the commentator's skill, appear in a new light before his com- 
prehensive scholarship. Two sections of the book seem to me to 
deserve especial mention: the exposition of the beginning of greater 
profundity in the Greek popular religion of the Orphic sect, and 
the connexion of these thoughts with the Pythagorean philosophy; 
and second, the presentation of Sophistic philosophy in two de- 
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tailed character sketches of Gorgias and of Protagoras. These are 
two admirable performances, the one a contrast to the poverty, the 
other a contrast to the rank and abundant absurdities of the aver- 
age treatment of such subjects. The information that is here de- 
rived for us, from an incredibly confused and scanty material, upon 
the development of the Greek conception of the soul, of the idea of 
immortality, the notions of future rewards and punishments, and 
on the other hand upon the very positive, but by no means always 
conclusive, performances of the Sophists, are in my opinion among 
the most valuable results of the work. Two more volumes are to 
follow, in one of which the author is to treat Socrates and the Socratic 
school, Plato and the Academy, Aristotle and his disciples, and, in 
the third volume, the Stoics, the Epicureans, mysticism, scepticism 
and syncretism in ancient times. It is greatly to be hoped that it 
may be granted the author from the abundance of material at his 
command to finish the work in accordance with his plan, thus set- 
ting a genuine boundary stone to the accomplishment of a century 
of incessant labor in the field of the history of Greek thought. Cer- 
tain portions of the volumes yet to come may be looked forward to 
with especial interest, particularly the treatment of that whole com- 
plex of most difficult critical problems which are connected with 
the philosophy of Socrates and Plato. 

Under the scientific supervision of R. Falkenberg, professor 
of philosophy at the University of Erlangen, whose excellent out- 
line of the history of modern philosophy has already been trans- 
lated into English, the publishing-house of Frommann in Stuttgart 
has begun an encyclopedic work, Klassiker der Philosophie. It is 
evident that the similar undertakings in English, the collections 
which have been published by Grigg and Blackwood under the 
supervision respectively of Knight and Morris, were the models for 
the present work. Inasmuch as monographs in German on the 
leaders of philosophic thought are already numerous, it is entirely 
proper that this collection should not too strictly limit the scope of 
"classics," but include many really important though rarely de- 
lineated thinkers. Up to date there have appeared : G. Th. Fech- 
ner, the keen panpsychist and founder of experimental psychology, 
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portrayed by Lasswitz ; Hobbes, by F. Toennies, who in conjunc- 
tion with Croom Robertson discovered and published the Elements 
of Law in its original form; Herbert Spencer, by P. Gaupp; Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, by Alois Riehl; Kant, by Fr. Paulsen; and two 
works by Harald Hoffding, the distinguished Danish iphilosopher, 
who once more in this work demonstrates his close connexion with 
German intellectual life, — Rousseau and Soren Kierkegaard. It is 
not probable that all these works would have equal interest for the 
readers of The Monist. Some of the persons here represented are 
familiar enough through English characterisations. But I should 
like to call attention to the work of Alois Riehl on Nietzsche, and 
that of Harald Hoffding on Kierkegaard. We here meet two prom- 
inent philosophers of our time, themselves not so very different in 
their personal views, as portrayers of two individuals who are 
equally important as authors, equally original as thinkers, equally 
paradoxical in their utterances, but who stand at opposite poles in 
the world of thought. 

Kierkegaard, who took up the religious problem with tremen- 
dous seriousness, who, entirely filled with the spirit and thought of 
the New Testament, measured by it with inexorable strength of 
character and of logic everything in our day that claims to be Chris- 
tianity or indeed practical conviction of any sort ; yet not merely a 
preacher and theologian, but at the same time one who endeavors to 
interpret the world upon the basis of religious truth, to combine re- 
ligion and philosophy in one comprehensive theory. Nietzsche, on 
the other hand, the clever aphorist, the uncompromising sceptic, 
and above all the fiercest, most scoffing, and at the same time most 
deep-thrusting enemy whom Christianity has had among philoso- 
phers since Hume and Voltaire, an opponent compared with whom 
David Strauss and Feuerbach were pious pastors, — hostile not only 
to Christianity as a dogma, but to the whole body of moral doc- 
trines that have grown up under its spiritual influence : love, self- 
denial, altruism, the welfare of the masses. Both of them stiffly 
opposed to all tradition ; both destroyers of established standards, 
— but with entirely opposite tendencies. The comparison of these 
two delineations, both of which are so excellent from a literary 
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point of view and so thoroughly studied out, affords one of the most 
enjoyable antitheses of philosophic literature. Both of them are 
notable for the keen psychology with which they present the com- 
plicated fabric of these strange minds. Riehl's merit is the greater, 
in proportion as it was more difficult to be temperate in the esti- 
mate of Nietzsche. Long neglected and scarcely heeded, he is to- 
day the idol of a numerous school, which thinks to honor the bold- 
est paradoxer of all times, and the most determined freethinker, by 
constructing a system from certain of his conceits and by copying 
in an insufferably stilted jargon the poetic splendor, the epigram- 
matic condensation of his style, — and on the other hand he is the 
very Anti-Christ and Satan to all who hold to the faith of the 
Church as well as to all those plodding conservative souls who 
think that the moral world will collapse if any one throws a strong 
light into the face of the standard conventional morality and shows 
the amount of rouge upon it. 

Paulsen's treatment of Kant, occupying two volumes, turned 
out rather too detailed for the aims of the collection. A condensed 
presentation of the leading thoughts would have been sufficient in 
a time when such an immense amount of study is devoted to Kant. 
Naturally there lies in this very importance of Kant for the study of 
philosophy at the present day a strong temptation to put forward 
one's individual views, and on this account I would call especial 
attention to Paulsen's book. A thought which Paulsen expressed 
in a previous work on Kant dominates the present presentation of 
his whole system. I think this thought must strike every one who 
looks back to Kant from the scientific beliefs of to-day. To the 
mild German rationalism of the previous century, sprung from the 
school of Leibniz and Wolf, Kant appeared as the "all-destroyer"; 
to us, comparing his work with the thoughts of Hume and Diderot, 
and looking at it with the eyes of Mill and Feuerbach, he seems 
almost like an "all-restorer." Not scepticism, not radicalism, but 
rationalism is the right notion of Kant's philosophy. His thought 
in its innermost motives is related to that of Plato, as Ernst Laas, 
in his Idealismus und Positivismus, demonstrated by numerous ex- 
amples ; the old rationalistic metaphysics of Cudworth, Clarke, 
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Leibniz, and Wolf is in due time transformed and celebrates a joy- 
ful resurrection as the critical philosophy. Paulsen's whole delinea- 
tion is dominated by this thought, and one who is not convinced 
by it need only be reminded of one outward fact : the extraordinary 
popularity which Kant's philosophy has enjoyed in the second half 
of our century among all who regarded themselves as the chosen 
guardians of so-called idealism. It has joined the ranks of the 
conservative forces. This, indeed, only on the Protestant side, 
where influential theologians have not only become reconciled to 
Kant's philosophy, but have seen in it a rallying-point of faith. 
Catholicism is to-day, more than ever, separated by an impassable 
gulf from all other intellectual systems. It makes no effort to at- 
tain even a measure of harmony with the great currents of intellec- 
tual life, but only to construct a sphere of its own and to bring all 
the others into it. It sees in Kant only a system of negations — a 
shadowy world filled only with phenomena, — sees the resolution of 
those supersensual truths, which should be the foundations of all 
certainty, into mere postulates, i. e., into pious wishes and un- 
grounded hopes. There are some details of this criticism of Kant 
with which we are inclined to agree, but no one can survey the to- 
tality of his mighty philosophic fabric, and receive without preju- 
dice the impression which it makes as presented anew in Paulsen's 
treatise, without being filled with reverence for the serious and lofty 
disposition with which he undertook to save from the ruins of a 
decaying world the things of the highest spiritual value, casting 
them into a new mold, as well as for the unity of his conception 
which is nowhere missing throughout his whole wide system. 

Vienna. Friedrich Jodl. 

FRANCE. 

There is not so much difficulty in clearly epitomising the new- 
est little book of M. G. Tarde, — The Laws of Society, as there is in 
giving a critical estimate of its importance as a sketch of sociology, 
for such is the subtitle of this work and a clear definition of its 



